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Review. 
( Continued.) 

American Orncuarpist.—Perhaps it may not be 
thought to be in strict accordance with recieved 
theories, to say that the winds which come over the 
frozen regions of the North, “imbibe” cold, if by 
cold is merely meant the absence of that active 
principle called caloric. It would be perhaps more 
consonant with this idea to say, that they part with 
or lose caloric, and thus being of a lower tempera- 
ture than our region, deprive us of caloric to supply 
the deficiency, and thereby give us the sensation of 
cold. This however is of no material consequence 
#0 long as the idea is understood, but there are 
some curious phenomena connected with the cur- 
rents of air, or winds flowing or blowing from one 
part of the globe tothe other. Winds from tropical 
regions are warm, those from the polar regions cold, 
& we have noticed that in the Spring of the year, in 
this section of the country particularly, they alter- 
nate quite regularly, and that rain is generally the 
consequence of their mingling together. During 
the Spring of this present year, while the moun- 
tains were covered with snow, even until June, the 
winds would blow a while very cold from a North- 
erly point, then would shift and blow from a South- 
erly point a short time—then would follow a dash 
of rain for a day perhaps—then the clouds would 
clear away, the wind shift round Northerly, and go 
through the same routine again. It is an adage 
among our farmers “after a cold snap comes a 
rain,” and although the fact has been known that 
a mixing of different currents often produce rain or 
snow, yet the cause was a mystery until Mr. Daniel 
to whom the world is indebted for a valuable treat- 
ise on meterology, discovered a curious law in 
regard to it. He found that when two currents of 
air were mingled together, the mixture would have 
the mean temperature of the two, but not the mean 
moisture. Let us explain this a little more partic- 
ularly. The atmosphere takes up a portion of va- 
por or moisture which it is said to dissolve or hold 
in solution—that is, it contains it in an invisible 
transparent state. Every degree of temperature will 
hold a certain quantity of moisture in this state and 
no more—for instance, a cubic foot of air at 40 deg. 
contains ng matter how much, suppose 600 grains 
of water in solution, and a cubic foot at 80 degrees 
contains 800. gr. Now mingle these tw “ 

0 together, 
and the mean temperature will be 60 degrees, but 
the amount of water will not be 700 gr. the mean of 





both, hence a portion is disengaged and must ei- 
ther form clouds or rain. 

Hence the reason why cold wind and warm wind 
or currents from different points of the compass 
produce ! oftentimes clouds or “ falling weather.” 
But to return to our author. 

In regard to Landscape Gardening, or in other 
words—laying out grounds, not in squares or trian- 
gles, but as Nature has laid out the Grand Garden 
of the Earth—the Hills, the vales, the forests, and 
the waters, without regard to the rules of Geometry, 
his remarks are short. One sentence perhaps con- 
tains the essence of directions for this kind of Gar- 
dening. 

“ Nature having drawn the outline, art must ac- 
complish the rest.” 

His remarks upon the utility of Fruit for food 


the warmth of spring—their transpiration requiring 
supplies so great and continual, that some plants are 
stated to perspire even twice their weight in twen- 
ty four honrs. The sap thus generated in the leaves 
and separated from the more watery particles, de- 
scends through the inner bark, having now acquir- 
ed new powers, and being now peculiarly prepared 
to nourish and give flavor to the fruit; and contin- 
uing its descent, it deposits in its course the eambi- 
um or mucilaginous substance, by which new and 
successive layers of wood and of bark are annually 
added to the tree, while whatever is not adapted as 
aliment to the peculiar wants of the plant, is again 
returned by the roots to the earth.” 

(T'o be Continued.) 


Monthilies. 


HORTICULTURAL REGISTER ror Juty.—- 
This number contains 1, an Engraving of the T'ril- 
lium Pictum of Pursh, and the article also contains 





and the preservation of health are very judicous, 
and should be read and remembered by all, and if 
properly estimated, few would be willing to spend 
a life without doing something, without setting out» 
at least one tree which should bear fruit and be a 
blessing to others, after they had become mingled 
“ with the clods of the valley.” 


He oberves that “ The fruits of various countries 
and climes, should be regarded, as one of the most 
valuable gifts, which divine providence has bestow- 
ed upon man. And the cultivation of those of su- 
perior kind, should on all accounts be promoted,— 
not merely as a source of luxury, nor yet alone as a 
delicious, healthy, and most nutricious article of 
food ; but as connected in other respects, with all 
that eminently concerns the family of man. “The 
palate,” says the celebrated Mr. Knight, “which 
relishes fruit, is seldom pleased with strong fermen- 
ted liquors ; and as feeble causes continually act- 
ing, ultimately produce extensive effects, the sup- 
plying the public with fruit at a cheap rate, would 

ave a tendency to operate favorably, both on the 
physical and moral health of the people.” * * * 

“In new countries, and in new settlements—in 
places remote,—in the wilderness or on the ocean, 
—in times of privation, and in the absence of the 
useful fruits, the taste and habitual use of tobacco, 
of alcohol, and of strong fermented liquors, has 
been acquired. ‘The friends of abstinence, who 
would abvlish the use of these, as pernicious, must 
encourage the cultivation of fruits, as the healthy 
antidote and useful substitute.” 


On the decline of the old varieties of fruits, and 
producing new ones, his directions are definite and 
simple. It isa melancholy fact that many of our 
best fruits of the older varieties have and are failing 
us. Excellence in fruits as in every thing earthly 
seems to be unstable and transitory, and the mind 
of man must be continually in exercise to ward off 
or counteract the evils to which we are liable. 

The following article on the growth of fruits isa 
condensed view of the process by which plants in- 
crease in size and strength. 

“ Modern physiologists have demonstrated, that 


trees and plants derive their nourishment through 
the extreme ends, and blunt, spongy points of the 
minute fibres of the roots. These innumerable 
mouths, or spongelets, absorb and drink in without 
discrimination, all the fluid substances which come 
in their way. These fluids ascend through the al- 
burnum or sapwood to the leaves, which are the 
true laboratories of all plants as well as the organs 
of respiration. The circulation of the sap, which 
commences its movement, first in the branches, and 
last of all in the roots, is produced by the attraction 








some good hints on the transplanting native 
plants into our Gardens.—His suggestions are good, 
for they are based upon this principle—follow the 
rules which nature dictates—if the plant delights in 
a wetshady place, givejit a similar place in the Gar- 
den—if a dry and sandy, give it one accordingly, 
2, On the Peach ; 3, On Flowers, the more gener- 
al introduction of which into this section of the U- 
nited States would be desirable. 

4, Notices of the German Botanical travelling so- 
ciety.—It seems this is an association of gentlemen 
who subscribe for shares,which subscription defrays 
the expenses of exploring different countries for 
plants either new or rare, &c.—and the subscribers 
recieve specimens for their herbarium in return. 

5, On the colors of Plants and Flowers. 

6, Extracts from Foreign Publications. 

7, Miscellaneous Articles. 

8, Columbia Horticultural Society. 

9, Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

This is an interesting number, but rather- more 
scientific than Practical. 


AMERICAN GARDENERS MAGAZINE.— 
This number contains 1, Notices of some of the 
Gardens and Nurseries in the neighborhood of N_ 
York, &c.—The writer in the commencement of 
his remarks gives a hit to the speculating mania, 
which in its thirst for gain, has demolished some of 
the few resting places of Flora, in Boston. Places 
which in the eyes of every person of taste give ad- 
ditional value to the surrounding premises, and re- 
lieve the dull and wearisome prospect of perpendic- 
ular walls and chimneys, and contribute not a little 
to the health and vigor of the citizens. 

2, Some account of Duanes and other Plums. 

3, On the cultivation of Rhubarb.—Wilmots 
Early scarlet Rhubarb is here recommended as 
being earlier than the other varieties. 

4, On the cultivation of Geraniums and Canary 
Asters. 

5, On the use of the Polyanthus as an edging to 
flower borders. 

6, On propagating Strawberry plants. 

7, Method of training the Petunia phoeuciea. 

8, Notices of New and Beautiful Plants. 

9, Short communications—Reviews-—Miscel!a- 








of the leafbuds and leaves, which are developed by 


neous Intelligence. 
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BOSTON MECHANIC.—We have received 
the four first numbers of Vol. 4th of this Magazine 
edited by several practical men, and published by 
Light & Horton, Boston. We find this a neat and 
highly useful publication. It comes out monthly 
at the price of $2 per annum, and should be patron- 


ized by mechanics who cannot spend two dellars | 


{we should think,) more agreeably to themselves. 
PORTLAND MAGAZINE.—Good as ever. 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST.—An inter- 

esting nuruber, and we thing an exceedingly valu- 

able publication for that section of the country. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Smut in Grain, &c.---No. 2. 
Mr. Houmes :—In the 141 page of the 3d Vol, 
of the Maine Farmer, H. C. has this sentiment; 
* There is every where, in all the processes and op- 





MAINE FARMER 


| knowledge get along as they would pass over a) 6 bushels of Turnips 2.00 
‘ > i ‘ 

| quagmire, jumping from tassock to tassock; with ad summer pasturage 2,00 

© : On the credit side 
the ground shaking under them at every step; no/ 16,17 
. 9 
wonder they get stuck in the mud. | The milk saved from the cow in 10 weeks or 
When I first began to write forthe Farmer, 1; 70 days, at 8 quarts per day is 560, which in 





? > y > y? ° an 40 
felt a great veneration for certain great names, and | ,. value for butter at 12 quarts to I Ib. 9,60 
; .» | Valae of calfso raised 15,00 
felt disposed to bow to them as I passed along with | > 
the most profound respect; but I find very mauy | 20.60 


of these gentlemen have so abused an old friend of | 
| mine called Common Sense, that I have deliberate- ‘cows, but the subscriber from his breed imported 
ly put on my hat, (Mordecai like,) determined to | jn 1791, has raised calves for some years in the a- 
bow only to truth and reason for the future. Like bove manner, having however given new milk for 
‘Nehemiah of old I have a great object in view, and |6 weeks. The last 3 years only for2 weeks. Last 
as in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, he found | fall a bull calf and yearling heifer were sold for 
} much rubbish to be removed, so I expect it will be | $50, and this year he has a bull calf and heifer 


| in this ease. But this is the element in whieh I de- | calf which promise to exceed the price of last yerr. 





This estimate is made on the average quality of 


erations of the matertal and intellectual world a | the most popular and plausible theories on the cau- 
limit beyond which, however bold and persevering | ses of smut and mildew in grain, and endeavor, in 
the efforts of the human mind to pass may be, it is | my way, to bring them to the bar of reason and | @Y subject through the paper you so happily con- 
driven back with the humiliating consciousness of | .5,m0n sense ; and also notice as I pass along’ duct, it is with the sole view of calling the public 


Mr. Hotmes:—When I express my views on 


' light, and which is just as natural for me, as it is | C. V, 
' for fish to live in the water, or birds to fly in the air. | vere 
In pursuing this subject, I shall notice some of} For the Maine Farmer. 
| Jupiter Cattle. 
| 


This is true, 
I have not 


its own ignorance and impotency.” 
jut who can say where this limit is. 
nnfrequently after investigating some subject with 
the most determined resolution, been ready to give 
up the pursuit as hopeless, when by the simplest 
accident, I have got hold of some clue to unfold its 
“ Wisdom,” it is said by one, “ is plain 
It appears evident to 


mysteries, 
to him that understandeth.” 


me that it is not so much the necessary obscurity | 


attending our subject, which prevents a better un- 


derstanding of it, as it is the manner in which we | 


pursue the investigation. I°or many persons man- 


age the investigating of important subjects much in | 


the way people sometims settle old obscure accounts 


they jump ata result. I suppose one of your cor- 


respondents had some such process in view when | 


he asserted, “I have reasoned on vegetables by anal- 
ogy from animal life, but after all, the knowledge 


we obtain from reasoning, is the most uncertain of 
9 


all the knowledge we possess.” Against this senti- 
ment I enter a solemn protest; and will illustrate 
my views by a very simple statement. “ There are 
two ways by which we acquire knowledge, sensa- 
tion and reflection,” or reasoning. Now if you 
thrust a straight stick into the water in a certain di- 
rection it appears crooked. This is the evidence 
of the sense of seeing. But the faculty of reason 
tells us, in conformity to the Jaws of optics, that 
this sense, in this case, if believed would lead us 
astray. Ilence then, we find it is only by the prop- 
er use of reason We can arrive at a correct result. 
The enquiry now is, in what way shall we pro- 
ceed to investigate this subject. 
as we would any other. Let sensation and reason- 
ing go together. Study vegetable Philosophy, or 
the laws which govern vegetable life. Examine 
with care its first, most general and important prin- 


ciples. Do not pass these hastily over, but try them | 
thoroughly. Above all things do not indulge that 


vile, and intelleetually lazy habit, so common which 
looks only at the gratification of fancy, and cannot 
bear a little apparent obscurity, which a little effort 
of the mind would easily overcome. Read with 
attention not only what favors your views, but what 
opposes them, with a single eye to the development 
of truth. And what is still more important, lose no 
opportunity for close and continued practical ob- 
servation. When you think you have found out 
any truth, new to you, bring it fearlessly to the se- 
yerest scrutiny ; and by all means never be anxious 


1» get ahead too fast. It is best to go sure, though 24 summer pastu 


it should be slow. Some people in the pursuit of 2d winter estimate for hay by me 
i 


I answer the same | 


some of those general principles in vegetable econ- 
‘omy which I think important in elucidating the 
subject, and perhaps take some notice of the nature 


. 
of some classes of manures which appear to have 


the most decided effects in producing or prevent-| 


ing the dieases to which grain plants are subject. 
Peru, May, 1835. J. 0 J. 





For the Maine Farmer 
Rearing Stock. 
| Mr. Hotmes :—In the Maine Farmer of July 3, 
| « Experience” gives an estimate of the expense of 
‘rearing a calf until the age of 2 1-2 years, and the 
value of the same, if sold at that age, with the re- 
‘sult, which is a loss of $4 27 to the farmer. To 
‘the farmer this is very discouraging, and, if true, the 
| raising of neat stock would soon be abandoned, and 
'we should be without oxen and beef, and even 
‘cows would become searce, and the produce of 
butter would not be enough for our consumption. 
If calves are raised with such loss, they must be 
killed, and without value as veal, as the market 
| would be overstoeked, and who would keep cows 
to sacrifice calves as soon as they had life. It 
| would have been well if Experience had benefitted 
| by his own practice, and pointed out a better plan 
‘for rearing calves. As he has not, I shall suggest 
_a change in the manner of rearing calves which 
| will give to the farmer a profit. 
| I shall state that the average produce of milk 
| from cows is about 12 quarts per day, that this 12 
| quarts will not give more than 1 lb. of butter, and 
that pound is Worth 12 cents. 

Take a calf from the cow after it has sucked 36 
or 48 hours, it will soon learn to drink milk out of 
a pail and new milk should be given the calf for 2 
weeks. The usual quantity given is 8 quarts per 
day, valued at 1 cent per quart is $1 12. 

For 10 weeks or 70 days after this, feed the calf 
in the following manner—1 gill of flax seed boiled 
over night, and 1 quart of oat meal given 1-2 in the 
morning 1-2 at night in the skim milk, say 8 quarts. 
vio flax seed at $1 per Lushel, 70 gills is 

wort 28 
Valuing Oats at 36e. ground, 70 quarts 79 

Skim milk may be valued by the quantity of 
Pork—-560 quarts would make say 60 


Ist summer pasturage Experience estimates at 50 
It should be in the best after feed. 

Ist winter estimate by Experience for hay 3,00 

4 bushels of Swedish Turnips 1,33 

1,17 

4,50 





as per estimate 











‘to attend to something that J think has not been du- 
ly considered, or that public opinion by some 
| means has become warped to their disadvantage. 
I take this to be strongly the case respecting the 
English breed of cattle among us, decended from 
‘the noted Bull (now dead) called the Jupiter. His 
_decendants have proved, in my opinion, much less 
valuable than our native breed if well chosen and 
,as well kept—I mean principally for labor. We 
| farmers in Maine raise oxen not alone for beef, but 
‘turn them off for that article after several years la- 
' bor, for which asa genera! rule [ pronounce the Ju- 
| piter breed of cattle good for nothing. There are 
| some exceptions—but generally they are so construc- 
| ted as to heat remarkably quick in warm weather, 
| & any one engaged to labor with an ox, thus lolling, 
with his tongue out a foot, and has any feelings 
‘either for the ox or his own interest, feels disposed 
to desist from his labor, and that of all his bands 
| and other cattle in the team, so that such a creature 
| hinders more than he helps. If his mate is an ex- 
ception, this does not cure the evil. Besides, it is 
known that such an ox does not shed his hair in 
| the spring, and in order to remedy his heating some 
have even sheared so miserable a creature to little 
| effeet, except to clear him of vermin, which such a 
| coat is calculated to generate and retain, to the great 
injury of the owners of other stock. Were I to 
| raise stock only for the shambles, though I admit 
| the breed may be some larger, yet as they are ten- 
der and require inore and better keeping, I doubt 
if I should gain any thing. But it is said the cows 
of this breed give much milk—admit it—they re- 
quire more keeping: and as to their stock, if the 
| oxen are a curse as to labor I want none of their 
breed. I do notso consider all the English cattle, 
but your long backs and loose made ones, without 
lungs, 1 do abhor. 
If the above ideas are incorrect in the opinion of 
any farmer, I hope to hear from him through this 
papers One gentleman informed me he had a pair 
of cattle, one a Jupiter, the other a native—the Ju- 
| piter one the largest—that in the morning he would 
| put the other one back, but in a warm day before 
| noon it was reversed—the native would be rumi- 
nating or chewing the eud, while the other was 
wheezing with his tongue out. Do let us select the 
best of our native cattle, give them as good, and be 
at as much expense in their keeping, according to 
their size, as we have in our English breed, and 
then we shall fiad we shall not be troubled with 
these puffers, that-are fit for moderate labor only 
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Leena errr eer ee 


‘any thing like placing them deep in the earth it has 


in a cold day in a frozen region. Ss. W. 
N. B. The writer was once carried aside by the a tendency to destroy every thing but numbers or 
creat land whale, Public Opinion, |dwarft. If potatoes are well hoed, just before their 
Note. Our worthy friend isa little too severe | sets form, I want no more hilling that season. 


‘failure to propagate the olive by cuttings in thi® 
country. In this city and at Mr. John Couper’s, on 
St. Simon’s Island, the cuttings have been made to 
germinate, but after putting forth, the leaves perish 


‘and the cuttings become a dry stick under our sun. 


. . . ° ; | . . . ° 
on the decendants of Jupiter. It is true that his Should weeds become large pull them up, but none | It is far easier for us to propagate the olive by seed- 


stock was not quite so hardy as some of our native of your sugar loaf hills to turn off the showers 
cattle, nor were they, generally speaking, so hardy | dews, and the benefit of the sun’s rays, besides pla- 
as the general run of Durham cattle. But never- ‘cing your potatoes where every good farmer, if he 
iheless there were some fine animals of the ox kind | yi think, must know that they will thereby be 
raised from him that would out measure, out weigh, spoiled, I hope the man who says so many valu- 
and out draw any native, and keep their tongues be- able things about planting, digging and securing 
tween their teeth to boot. £d. Me. Farmer. | potatoes, &c. will excuse me for calling his 
; | sugar loaf hilling worse than many things he so 
For the Maine Farmer, ‘severely censures in Barnum’s views. Sugar loaf 
Potatoes. hilling may do in apond, I respect Mr. Robinson 
Mr. Houtmes :—Your extract from the Baltimore ‘for giving the public his views on the culture of 
Yarmer and Gardiner, signed Abednego Robinson, | potatoes, and even his mode of hilling may benefit 
of Portsmouth, N. H. wherein he strives to make in¢ world, as error often causes truth to appear 
the writings of a Mr. 8. K. Barnum, of Vermonts | 15.6 plain, 
sppear inconsistent with himself, and his writings!  _ jive in the State Mr. Robinson speaks highiy 
injurious to the public on the raising and culture of | of as a good Potato State; and fama practical far- 
Potatoes. I agree with Mr, tip eic epee aang mer, as all may guess, from my awkard mode of 
ere of so much consequence to the agricultural in-| cone Py ia 
terest that the public a be injured by erroneous NS AY es Ee 
and unhappy publications on their culture. Mr, 


Mr. Robi bot! vom the Southern Agriculturalist. 
jaruum and Mr. Robinson are both utter strangers sale "4. ; 
nena mas: ry Errigation of Gardens. 

to me. Iam not disposed to enter at all into their | 


‘ P . ° “ “SS Al rf nis rer {i 
controversy, further than the agricultural interest is In the south of Spain, no garden is ever formed 


concerned in the culture of that important root, the | the water for this purpose is drawn from deep wells 
Potatoe. And as I am not disposed to write tohurt | by what is called a noria, viz., a kind of water 
the feelings of Mr. Robinson who censures Mr, | seg which is described and figured in Loudon’s 
. . . . . . v 1 Ce a, x 
Varnui’s views, and charges him with inconsis- | ““"4 of Agi : . 

agli 1 rate squares separated by channels for conveying the 
tency, &c. in terms not the most calculated to} water, Each square is a level panel, sunk a few 


CINCINNATUS. 


awaken good feeliugs, I would therefore only re- | inches below the water channel; and at one angle | 


mark that Mr, Robinson’s essay on this, reminded | of each panel is a small opening in its bank or bor- 
, ‘ > : Ss er Io sf sion Cc > water, 
ne of a passage in Holy Writ, where it mentions | des f 7 the admission of the wate! 

c gin of the squares, garlic is commonly planted. 
The olive is raised from truncheons of 8 ft. to 10 ft. 


in length, and from 2 in. to 3 in. in diameter. 


that one was disposed to cast out the mote from | 
another’s eye when he had a beam in his own, 


‘ r Lh af. = ‘ : ; 
Mr. Robinson, as 1 think, very properly condemns |‘ They are sunk about 4 ft. or 5 ft. into the ground; | 


‘and the part of the truncheon above ground is cov- 

ye “4 h of t | ed, during the first summer, with a cone of earth 

> , ‘- ‘ > 4 2 | 1 . >” . ‘ . 

deep, out of the influence of the warmth of the sun | or clay, to the height of from 2 ft. to 3 ft.,’ doubtless 
rar > , . ; i2@e | “OY ; x 

and dews and showers. But where is his con-| to prevent the sun trom drying up the sap of the 


Mr. Varnum’s notion of planting potatoes 4 inches 


sistency when he recommends a great sugar loaf | uncheon, Vines in some places, are trained with | 


single stems to the height of 2 ft, or 3 ft., and then 
; . , | allowed to branch out like gooseberry bushes ; they 
must have the effect he condemns, In this I think | are manured with recent stable dung when it can 


hill drawn up around potatoes while growing,which 


the public are much interested in being disabused, | be got, and the fruit is never found to be injured by | 


Nothing is more disastrous to the growth of that} it.”—Busby’s Journal. 


| but in a situation where itcan be irrigated; and | 


‘The ground is laid out into small, 


On the mar- | 


vegetable than placing them deep in the soil in any 


stage. Let Mr. Robinson, for instance, in the best 
soil plant them 7 or 8 inches deep, and he may ob- 
tain some dwarfs not fit to eat by man or beast, 


Colonel Pickney’s house jin Pendleton, is at the 
top of a hill, of about 70 feet elevation, and is at 
800 feet, measured superficially, from a spring, 
which gushes out at the foot of the hill. The riy- 


_ulet, or as we call it, the spring-branch, falls over | 


What is as fatal to them is drawing up a great | one or two rocks at a little distance, but as the quan- 
bunch of earth around them while growing, It not | tty of water is small, it is kept back by a little dam 
ouly retards their growth, by placing them out of'| curniehed WAS 8 floodgate self-acting, by means of 

\ | a float, which lifts the gate as soon as a sufficient 
| head of water is accumulated to act advantageous- 
tial to their growth, but also destroys their good-|ly. The water falls upon a small wheel which sets 


“o ij rath ary)? ate Orel 
ness, if any should per chance grow. Potatoes af- fey» ration Hubbard’s patent forcing pump ; and 


the influence of the sun and atmosphere, so essen- 


ter the sinall sets or bulbs begin to form never | 

should be hilled hor have any increase of earth to | 
. . of LA a os if, ha . - ; A] . . , * . 

place them deeper in it, ‘They uniformly form a- | plus is conducted, by proper channels, from level 

bout so fur under the surface of the earth, where | @ level, through the garden, on the bill side, 

they best flourish and prosper. Cover them deep- 


; | doubt of its utility lies in the use of leaden pipes ; 
er and you nearly stop their growth, I mez 


: m._of the | the proprietor considers the constant use of them 
young potatoes—and your sugar loaf hills might, | es a sufficient security against the poisonous influ- 
and no doubt would, cause the vines to put forth ene 6 the lead, but we know that lately objections 
> . lave bee ade > S itv : > water con- 
another set of young potatoes late, and this, because | | u made to the salubrity of the water con 


; . ducted into the town of Mobile, through leaden 
their proper climate, if I may so speak, is Lede x erent . : pe 
prop , 1 ay peak, is only a pipes, not withstanding their constant use ; and the 


few inches under the surface of the earth, By this Messrs. Fabers, with several workmen, at their | 


country seat, on Pon Pon river, have just recovered 


sugar loaf hilling you cause those first formed to be | 


amiall and miserable, and the new sect coming for- 


ward late must necessarily be so, of course. Adopt | ious conveniences, through leaden pipes from their 


friend Robinson’s sugar loaf hilling plan and you | spring into their buildings. The use of wooden 


ure sure only of numbers without size or richness, | P!Pes or small iron casting would be free from any 
Potatoes should be never allowed to produce but 
one set of bulbs or tubers in a season. 


} a ’ . 
Po al lhe precautions taken to supply abundant mois- 
we do | Ure to the cuttings of olive, shew the cause of ibe 


the spring water is carried through leaden pipes, | 
18 inches under ground to the top of the hill, and | 
is discharged in the kitchen ; from which the sur- | 


ry‘: is ‘ LL. . a 
| ‘This example ought to be contagious, the only 


'from very formidal and spasmodic attacks, brought | 
| on by the use of water forced by one of these ingen- | 


lings, according to Mr. Mey’s practice, described in 
the 6th vol. page 308, and confirmed in page 250, 
_and in vol. 3, page 230 of the Southern Agricultu- 
rist, Conpucror. 
From the Amer. Gardeners Magazine. 


(On Preparing Strawberry Plants 
for Forcing. 

| ‘The forcing of strawberries is a practice very lit- 
tle adopted, I believe in this country. In England 
‘they are brought to market from March to July ; 
and command, at first, the enormous price of 2s. 
sterling, per ounce. They are forced as easily as 
any other fruit, and although they may not prove 
so productive, and give as good returns to the mar- 
ket gardener, in this country, as other forced fruit, 
/or even vegetables, they will undoubtedly be grown 
in gentlemen’s gardens as a luxury, for the gratifi- 
‘cation of themselves and their friends, 

| ‘The method I would recommend is as follows :— 
In the early part of next month, after the fruit is 
gathered, and the plants begin to grow rapidly, go 
over the beds and take off all the weak and small 
runners, Let the soil next to the beds be dug up, 
and enriched with some good old rotten !iot-bed 
manure or leaf mould ; then prepare a quantity of 
small pegs, which can be quickly made out of old 
brush, in order to fasten each runner to the soi! ; 
go over all in this manner, covering them at least 
halfan inch deep. ‘This practice should be contin- 
‘ued until a sufficient number is procured, or until 
the first of August, after which they will not an- 
swer, as the plants will not get strong before cold 
weather. When they have made good roots, which 
can easily be perceived by their strong growth, 
‘(generally in about a fortnight,) they should be tak 

en up and potted: put three plants in a numbe 
three pot, and set them in the shade for a few days, 
till they have made new roots; the pots may then 
be plunged in the ground, in a cool and rather sha- 
dy part of the garden, where they should remain 
until frost ; plunging the pots in the ground, saves 
i the trouble of wintering, and also keeps the soil in 
a moist state. Nothing is more injurious to straw- 
| berry plauts in pots, than to have the soil continu 

ally wet and dry ; and unless plunged in the ground 
our searching winds and hot sun, are sure to dry 
up all the moisture, although they may be watere« 
twice a day. 

The soil If prefer, and which IT think the plants 
grow strong and bear profusely in, is composed oi 
two parts strong loam, and one part decayed ma- 
nure or leaf mould, broken up and well turned over 

two or three times before using. ‘The pots shoul 

be well drained by placing a potshred over the hole 
in the bottom, In the fall of the year, those that 
are wanted for early forcing should be taken up and 
placed in a frame; upon the approach of severe 
cold, they should be covered with four or five in 
ches of leaves, straw, or old hau!m, Those left in 
tle open grould also be protected, so that they ca 
he easily taken up in the months of February and 
| March, as they.are wanted for a succession; the 
| plants may be occasionally watered with a liquid 
manure, Yours, J. W. Ressece. 

Mount Auburn, Cambridge, June 20, 1835. 

Butchery in New Orleans.—Two persons wer 
found dead on the morning of the 2Ist of June, ti 
a confectionary shop in the New Orleans Arcad: 
The parties were partners in business. One ot 
them was found lying on a matrass in a stnall room 
in the rear of the shop, and the other in the yard at 
the distance of a few feet, both terribly gashead with 
a stilletto and dirk which were found near their 
persons, it was known thatthe parties had high 
words for several days previons to the perpetratioi 
of this scene of butchery. The verdict ofthe corv- 
ner’s jury was “ mutual jnurder.” 








| 


——a 





We regret to perceive that the cholera is clear!) 
in Cincinnati, and of a malignant type too, we hear. 
Mrs. Brainard, wife of the editor of the Journal. 
died of that disease, after an illness of less than 24 
_hours; and a day or two afterwards a young !a:! 
aged 18, residing in the same family, also died 01 
| that fell disease—V. Y. Enquirer. ~ 
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Sheep Shearing. sweeter than your tallowless carcasses brought hith- 
, er for consumption from Wawquoit and along 
Jenks, of the Nantucket Inquirer, gives us the | shore, by the blackberry merchants and motherwort 


i tucket Shee rs. {But woul t fi 
following humorous account of a Nantucket Sheep | mongers. ut we would here put fin a word, | the farmer’s hopes ; and though vegetation has bee, 


edgewise, of and coneerning the assassination of fat | 


Shearing. 


This farfamed jubilee, one of the few remaining | good policy, for those who would witness the in- 
peculiarities of our sequestered community, has | crease and multiplication of their flocks, to kill off | 


within a short period lost many of its primitive | the best animals, and leave the poorest to their fate, | 


charicteristics. Anciently, it was a pastoral anni- | ynsheltered as they are, through the buffetings of a | 
versary, embracing more of labor than of diversion | syeeeeding winter ?. Why not seleet'the least pro- | 
—though with exactly enough of the latter to refresh | ductive of wool, and Jet them acquire flesh by extra 
judiciously the hours devoted to toil. Those who | feeding, in due time to be led to the slaughter 7} 
wielded the “ sounding shears,” together with the Alas, for the proneness of human nature towards 
wool-gatherers, the owners of flocks, their families, | improvement—wherefore simple innovation is often 
neighbors and friends, composed a goodly majority | mistaken—and change too frequently fancied to be 
of the company present. Occasionally a guest from | reform! How have the ‘customs of our predeces- 
abroad, dropped in less by design than by accident, | sors been altered for the worse, by their degenerate | 
partook of the recreative portion of the ceremonies. sons! The shearings of this-generation have be- 
Business was duly seasoned with amusement—tutile | come merry-makings wherein a spirit of jolification 
cum dulei—pudding with sause proper ly allotted— predominates over a disposition to follow the patri- | 
plenty of natural solids,'and scarcity of artificial li- | archarchal usages ofthe shepherds of Midian. In- 
quids—lots of mutton, baked beans, corn-bread and | stead of the rational carnival—the simple flesh-eat- 
potatoes, little pastry, and no rum—home made dish- | ing (after Lent) practiced at the banquets of our 
es in profusion, foreign condiments rare and limit- | forefathers—there is a revolution astir, which is 
ed. giving to this epoch a character more like that of 
In those “good old days of Adam and Eve,” a) the Saturnalia of the early Romans.—Now forsooth, 
cushion stuffed with “cat tail” down, covered with | though the original elements remain, in some shape, | 
flaring Pompador chiniz, laid ona straight-backed | they are deprived of their fair proportions. Once | 
flag-bottom chair—said chair, with three others,| it was work and play—now, play and work. It( 








sheep—a word merely by way of question: is it | 


From the New York Farmer. 
Notices of the Season. 
The seeson now (12th of June) is auspicious to 


unusually retarded, yet it promises, by its rapidity 
to make up in 4 measure for the time which has 
been lost. In this part of the country, the grain 
crops, especially the wheat, have suffered much 
rom the severity of the winter or rather, I may say 
of the spring ; for many acres of late sown wheat 
which had come up, and appeared likely to do we}! 
when the snow went off, was almost entirely killed 
by the severe cold of the 7th of April. “Earlier 
sown wheat looks better, and on good land is strong 
and thrifty. Rye in general, in this vicinity, ap- 
pears well. Corn, though small, has a remarkably 
healthy appearance, and is making rapid advances, 
The earlier planted did not come up so well as that 
which was later planted. Many persons have 
doubted the expediency of tarring the seed corn, as 
has been much practised of late fora security against 
the depredations of birds. It is generally admitted 
to be a perfect protection against crows; it is not 
so, however, against squirrels. If the seed is soak- 
ed and swollen before tarring, the tar does not pre- 
vent its germination ; but if the seed is dry when 
it is tarred, and a drought follows the planting, the 
coating becomes hard, and it is believed that much 
of the seed fails to germinate. It is a miserable 


alike eaparisoned, placed upon the floor of a calash | took half a century for the world over the water to 


(caleche, Fr.) or one horse cart, and fastened there- 
into with ropeyarns—said cart freighted with aunts 
Bridget, Hitty, Abagail and Hannah, added to cous- 


in Ephraim on the forebuck, and the precious load | 


all on the way to shearing——was a luxury—my eyes! 
not admitting the slightest conception of ever being 


surpassed. Aunts Bridget and so forth went out to| outset hereof. But, good gentlefoiks, you behold | a. ete este 
ces of which failure must be a great diminution o, 


thefestival,fuli of preparation for keeping open house 
within the rough-boarded shanty, or sail cloth tent, 
or beneath the ample awning of a dozen bed-quilts 
basted together for the occasion, which stood up in 
advance of the range of pens, wherein were con- 
gregated and segregated the diversely cropped ani- 
mals, male and female, aged and juvenile, brought 
into the folds of their respected proprietors.—Good 
souls, and frugal—they carried also thither their | 
knitting work, and eke their patchery : for much | 


of their baking and boiling being already done up 


beforehand, there was, between meals many a spare 
moment for plying the tongue and the needle—the 
which wagged merrily,while Ephraim and his men, 
in the rear ever and anon clipped off the fag end of 
an old wether’s fleece, and sent the disencumbered | 
quadruped, bounding with life and antic gambols, | 
free for another twelvemonth to roam and caper a- 
long the elastic sward. 

Then, as the sun dipped into Buzzard’s Bay away 
westerly beyond Tuckernuck, the broad table with- 
in each wide pavilion, as if by magic, sent up its 
fragrance of hot tea and gingerbread, and tart, and 
cheese, and dough-nut, and green peas peradven- 
ture, and indian pudding assuredly—like a _hospit- 
able challenge and an offering of insence into the 
nostrils of the passer by—alwzys welcome, towns- 
man or sojourner, neighbor or way-farer, to the 
bounties of the board. Sans ceremonie, the hungry 
regaled at the nearest covert; and the more deli- 
cate roved from !odge to lodge, taking that which 
best fitted his appetite. In short, no one went sup- 
perless—the finder, in advertisement lingo, being 
generously’ rewarded, and no questions asked. 
There was then an hourortwo to spare before 
nightfall ; and while Ephraim and the elders were 
collecting and bagging the spoils, young Peter and 
Joseph and Jeremiah, with the damsels whom they 
had been wont to pelt with sheep’s eyes, betook 
themselves to the platform erst occupied by the 
wool pile. No shepherd’s “ oaten pipe,” nor horse’s 
hairs drawn across grimalkin’s entrails, made ca- 
dence for the admeasurement of their rigadoons. 
It was cross over, right and left, down outside, and 
swing round, all to the tune of Nancy Dawson, or 
Charlie over the water, warbled by the united voi- 
ces of the happy and innoeent girls—our great grand- 
mothers—accompanied by the solemn interming- 
lings of the mellow jews harp, and borne up by the 
solid monotony of sundry baser tones seventeen oc- 
taves below. : 

Such were some of the features of this season of 
practical thanksgiving, in the oldenne tyme. It 
was a sort of carnival, save that it savored not of 
popish idolatry. it was a feast of fat mutton, born, 
bred, and educated at home—an hundred per cent 














inform themselves of the existence of this remote 
spot, and of the holiday whereof we now descant. 
Anon, the*curious, from amidst'the unlearned tribes 
of the continent, flock hither to behold the sport— 
thinking to witness a preserved fac-simiie of the 
antique jubilee ryghte pleasantly described in the 


but little of the original picture. In the meantime, 
the shades of false melioration have crept over its 
chief outlines, and destroyed much of the interest 
which whilom pertained thereunto. 

True, the operation of shearing—in the abstract 
—in the back ground, if we may so speak—goes 
on somewhat in the primeval style; but now, we 
see two-horsed carriages, wagons, chaises, and 
even coaches with glass windows, and padded seats 
and tassels behind, and insides comfortably lined 
and stuffed like an alderman’s—parading to and 
fro between the town and the arena of Miacomet ! 
We smell the savors of ham, and egg-nog, and ex- 
otic fruits, and forbidden liquors, kept for sale in 
the outskirts of the great sheep fold, as they were 
wont to arise in the days of “ nigger ’lection” upon 
the Common of the Literary Emporium. We hear 
there, the scraping of feet and fiddles at noon-day, 
and the shouts of revelry, and the uproarious greet- 
ings of unseemly prodigality. ‘The boys of the 
town are all agog for merriment of some sort—the 
why and the wherefore they take no pains to un~ 
derstand. One might as well attempt to civilize a 


economy to be sparing of seed. Many persons are 
in the habit of planting not more than five, and fre- 
) quently not more than four kernels in a hill, when 


| they design that four shall stand. Should any of 


| the seeds through any circumstance fail, and from 
| Various circumstances it may fail, there is conse- 
| eeondy a serious deficiency of plants, many hills 
producing only three, two, or stalk, the consequen- 
the crop from what might otherwise be expected , 
| whereas, on the other hand, the liberal use of seed, 
even to eight and ten kernels in a hill, gives not 


only a better security for a well and amply stocked 


selecting among his plants the most healthy and 
vigorous to stand. This is obviously of much ad- 
vantage, and the Messrs. Pratt attributes their ex- 
traordinary success js raising 175 bushels of corn 
to the acre in a considerable degree to this abund- 
ant use of seed, which gave them the most favora- 
ble chance of selection. The condition ef the In- 
dian corn always essentially affects the farmer's 
prospects in New-England. He looks to it for his 
pork, his beef, and much of the direct food of his 
family. ‘To him it is of much more consequence 
than the wheat crop ; and, regarded jin all its vari- 
ous and valuable uses, as “ meat, meadow, and ma- 
nure,” in its grain, in its abundant and nutricious 
fodder, and in its compensating returns to the ma- 
nure heap, he eannot too highly estimate it. We 
may say with Arthur Young, that those countries 








wild Arab, as to expect a civilanswer or look for | in whieh this plant comes to perfection may con- 


the performance of any duty, from an apprentice, 
during both these custom-licensed days: whether 
or no, almost every lad will have his freedom to 


sider themselves as signally blessed by a beneficent 
Providence. 
Tne grass is in general backward and deficient. 


frolic throughout one, if not both of them—and that | The pastures have been uncommonly late, and are 


mother is fortunate who sends young master Hope- | 


yet far from having reached their usual Juxuriauce 


ful to bed before 10 o’clock, uncontaminated by the | at this season, so that sheep and young stock owing 


experiences of this absurd holiday. Youngsters 
from abroad, as well as many who are home-bred, 
unused to any thing like a quiet enjoyment which 
of yore distinguished and beautified the occasion, 
and which was intended to sweeten its accompany- 
ing toils seem to-imagine that they owe it to their 
hopes of future manhood, to throw off all the re- 
straints of propriety, and suffer the most impudent 
propensities of their nature to = forth in full 
stream. And hundreds of “children of larger 
growth” are too apt, without being at all interested in 
the business part of the celebration, to indulge more 
deeply in its festivities, to the negleet of their regu- 
lar callings, than is strictly demanded even by the 
code of conviviality. 

Still, divested of these “ improvements,” which 
are absolute excrescences upon the modes and 
manners of past ages, there is still much to attract 
the inquirer after novelty. Enough of the relics of 
olden customs are left among present practices, 
which, added to the records of those customs, and 
the remembrance of what is now omitted, may fur- 
nish a tolerably correct idea of the festival in its 
pristine purity. Would that in this respect, the 
wheel of revolution might move backwards and 
return us to the happy bosom of the last century ! 








to the condition of the weather, and the state of the 
pastures, were kept of necessity very late at the 
barn; and the partially fatted cattle, customarily 
turned into the pastures early, that they may go to 
the markets as summer beef, it is thought will fall 
much short of their usual thrift and condition, at 
the common time of sending them. 

Owing to the severity of the weather, the losses 
among the lambs have been, as far as we can get 
information, extraordinarily great, many farmers 
having lost as much as fifty per cent. of their lambs, 
Great numbers of old and declining sheep have di- 
ed ; and one farmer within our knowledge, in a hill 
town, where the cold is always severe, and. the sea- 
son backward, out of a flock of two hundred has 
lost, as he informed me,-twenty sheep, and one hun- 
dred lambs. ‘Though early lambs, if you could 
calculate with more confidence upon success, are 
to be preferred, on various accounts, to late lambs, 
yet, in our climate, it deserves consideration wheth- 
er it is best ever to have them come until May, 
when the weather becomes mild, and there is gen- 
erally a good bite of grass in the pastures. One of 
the most eminent shepherds in the country, whose 
flock exceeds a thousand, informed me that he had 
for some years practised upon this plan, and to this 


field, but also gives the farmer the opportunity of 
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he thinks he mainly attributes his great success in to the cultivated grasses, and a great blessing to the | ished as I have stated. I observed when getting 
ais lambs. ‘The condition of his flocks, which | people of the South in parti¢ular. _ {my grass,there were some low spots covered with wa 
| owe ae, and than which I have seen none} A neighbor of mine, (Capt. John Simpson, liv- ow where the ae up stronger and larger, 
i satisfactory tests of the excellence of ing in Greenland,) knowing I had made some ex- | being apparently more in ts element.—Capt. Simp- 

superior, are . periments on Grasses, observed to me that he had | son’s garden is of the richest soil among us; yet it 
saat ge prem of fodder has prevailed in many | a patch of Ribbon Grass on a springy, boggy piece | is evident that one rod of the bog will produce as 

ots ai the country. In some places cattle have|of ground, which it was worth my while to wr as four the apy Immediately after get- 
died of starvation, and much of the stock has gone | It was his belief, from its luxuriant —* : © | ting os with pon fon vy sermences chopping it 
to pasture in a@ lean condition. The prices of all | bog, and the circumstance of its #5 ary me’ _ er a ~ care by ivide t ody according to the 
agricuitural produce have been, and continue to be, | grasses, taking full possession of the Yr , an “he + wa h BS; aa eet tae to three in each piece, 
for a tine of peace, unusually high. Hay has, in ding two full crops in the season, and from the ae ec opping — ith a sharp spade, into pieces, from 
many places, brought double its usual price. Oats, | that all kinds of stock were very fons ¢ at, a porter diet 1es square, setting a few for experi- 
instead of forty, have commanded 62 1-2 cents per | be cultivated to great advantage. is excited my | ments, in the middle furrow where the water was 
bushel. Wheat and flour have been at a great ad- curiosity, and I soon called on the gentleman to sat-| constantly issuing nearly all the season. None of 
yance ; and Indian corn, in most parts of the coun- | jsfy it, and was _ on at the beauty a them ares of living, and all have taken root, shot 
uy, readily commands a dollar. Butter, beef, and | ness of the grass. It grew ona bog at a small dis- met = spread considerably ; some few to meet 

rk, have in all our markets brought high prices. | tance from a living spring, where the water descen- {each other. ‘Those in the dead furrow appear eve- 
Where is, in truth, no scarcity of these articles, al-|ded and spread throug the grass allthe season. | ry way as thrifty as those on the bed. I had the 
though there is no superabundance ; something of} The appearance of the neighboring grass in the | curiosity to try the experiment by sticking one 
these high prices is to be attributed (without doubt | same situation, was very ordinary, being thin, flat- | stock of this grass without root in the mud, where 
in respect to the sudden advance of Wheat and leafed, short, and nearly worthless,—whereas the | 
flonr) to mere speculation ; but much probab'y to Ribbon Grass, in every particular, wore the most | well as those with the root ; and shot out with bran- 
the depreciated value of money, owing to the peril- | beautiful appearance of any grass I had ever beheld. | ches. This method of propagation is more facile 
ous extension of the credit system, and‘ the enor-| It was then in its vigor, and in foil bloom, every | than from the root. I pressed several tufts into 
mous emission of paper currency. ‘To what extent) jeaf being expanded, wide and thick, so that the | holes in a bog where the water would rise to the 
this system may be farther pushed without extreme | eye could not penotrate through it. Fach leaf has | top of the tufts, (this Is among fresh grass,)here it 
hazard, is a matter of conjecture. ‘The resources | one or more stripes lengthways, differing on close | shot out and appears in its element, and will in all 
of the country are immeuse, and absolutely indefi- | scrutiny, from each other, either in the number of) probability spread and drive away all the other 
nite; and this vast amount of artificial power, S0 | stripes, or their form or shade. This grass avera-} grasses. I also sunk some into what is called a 
long as its soundness remains unshaxen, by stimu- ged about four feet in height, and stood perfectly | quagmire, where it is so soft as not to bear a cat ; 
lating enterprise and industry to their highest pitch, | erect. . It is possessed of a fine solid stalk, having|here I sunk the tufts level with the water; these 
vastly increases the riches and capital of the coun- | an inviting and luscious appearance as fodder. I | have tne appearance of being perfectly in their ele- 
uy ; but aday of reckoning may come before the | took a clean lock of it, and another of Herds’ Grass, | ment, All these 1 have lately surveyed since our \ 
country has acquired vigor enough to endure this and offered them both together to my Horse, and | severe cold, and those in the wettest places appear 
eystem of repletion. Violent excitements 1n all hu- | found bim quite ‘as fond of the Ribbon as of the | least affected. I set some of them out on some of iy 
man affairs are pretty certain to be followed by &)| Herds’ Grass.* Capt. Simpson states that he has the most barren soil, under a forest of white oaks, 
corresponding reaction. ‘The fever of speculation | observed that his stock were more fond of it than of 
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the water continued to issue: it appears to grow as 





























where nothing of consequence will grow : they all 
is usually succeeded by a painful relapse. Much his best hay of other kinds. This patch would a- 


live there, and will probably produce something, 
of the credit which prevails must rest apon an un- | mount to about one square rod. perhaps one ton to the acre; if it will do this on ih bs 
substantisl basis—or, rather, upon no basis atall;{ I engaged the seed, not knowing what it produ- | very barren lands, it may be well to cover them o- i + 


upon capital purely fictitious; or upon the mutual) ced, having never particularly observed the grass | ver with it. 

pledges of men, who have no property severally, | before; I accordingly applied at the proper time as 

; and of course none conjointly, to redeem these | was supposed, and reaped the heads, but was able 

pledges. We would not be prophets of evil, nor|to discover) but very few seeds, from 1 to 3 to the 

cast a single shade over the brilliant and unexam-| head. Being certain that we were full early, a part 

pled prosperity which seems to swell in every! was suffered to remain till later in the season,— 

viream, and to pervade every part of this growing | when by a re-examination it was found in the same 

i, einpire ; but the continually increasing extension | condition, I beat and rubbed out the chaff; but 

of a paper currency is evidently a perilous expeir- | could discover only a few small seeds. I sowed it 

ment; and this banking system upon the high-pres- | in good season, with the greatest care, in my garden 

¥ sure principle, beautifully as it now operates, and | hoping that in the chaff, there was more than what 

rapidly and gaily as it hurries us along, may lead at} I could discover, which would vegetate. I sowed 

jast to an explosion, the consequences of which no ‘in drills, to be sure to have it well covered, and 

experience is wise enough, and no imagination bold | that I should not mistake other grasses for it. There 

} enough, even to conjecture. H.C. | appeared to come upa few white blades, which I 

‘ Meadowbanks, June, 1835. supposed to be young ribbon grass ; these few, how- 

vane shane ever, dwindled off one by one, till all disappeared, 

. the gronnd never having been dissturbed since, and 

Grass, I have not one plant to show from these seeds.— 

Containing an account of several satisfactory ex-| Hence I conclude that it cannot be propagated from 
periments made in the culture of Risson Grass,* | the seed. % 

by Abednego Robinson, of Portamouth New Hamp- Having a very favorable opinion of the grass, I 

ooked for some way to propagate it, and conclu- | 

ding that it might be multiplied from the root, as 

hops and many vegetables are, I accordingly enga- 

ged one half of the patch, to take it in the spring. 

I prepared my ground (40 reds) by ploughing in 


I have set it in my front yard and in 
my garden, on warm soil of tolerable quality, bor- } , 
dering on common grass, in part for ornament. A } { 
portion of this was manured and hoed; here it is a 
perceivable that the higher the culture the greater 





the product as it respects high ground. It is dem- a 
onstrated from my experiments, and Capt. Simp- : 
son’s discovery, that this grass is truly amphibious. i 
It will do well on high dry lands, and it will also 
thrive in a bog or evenin water. I donot know 
how deep a water it will grow in, but I presume it t ‘| 
will grow in shoal, especially running water. Is it y | 
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not evident that this grass possesses very valuable 

properties, and must prove superior to most other 

grasses ?—Yes, for it not only grows luxuriantly 

and in abundance in a quagmire where nothing ot ’ 

any value has ever been known to be produced be- ; 

fore, but its roots are of such a tough nature, that a if 

sward is soon produced that will bear a cart and ox- f 

en to pass over it. It has another good quality :—al- 4 
t 
& 





though the cireumstance of this grass not producing 
seed for propagation, seems at first view to lessen 
its value—yet when we consider the evils resulting 
from many troublesome grasses that spread from 
seed, and no limits can be set them ; we may, with 
propriety, esteem it a virtue in this fast-rooted grass 


shire. 

I wish to make a few remarks on some experi- | 

e ments that I am making, though now in their in- | 
a fancy, on a species of grass here named and known | 





— 





ig - tnat limits, can be set to it, that our valuable tillage i 
' as the Risson Grass. This early disclosure of | the fall, the ground varying from soft to very soft| sround may never be impeded with its roots, and é 
; results, as far as they have gone, is rendered the | mud. The spring being wet, the ground uncom- | that our waste and unproductive bogs may be easi- dl 
more necessary, inasmuch as I have recently seen | monly soft and muddy, I postponed the setting of it | ly changed to the most productive portions of our yi 
an extract from a letter of mine in an Agricultural | out i think, till June, when I went for my wagon | farms. As to what Ribbon Grass will do in pas- f 
paper which though not inteuded for the public | load of turf, the grass was then from four to eight| ture, Iknow nothing. I have my doubts whether 
eye, found its way to the press, ‘T’o this course I} inches long. Early in the spring it had a dead ap- | jt will succeed, as I think, it is not thick and dow- 

' have not the slightest objection ; but on the contra- | pearance, but at this time it had become pretty well ny enough, to bear repeated trampling and crop- “4 
ry, will feel especiaily happy atall times‘ if what I! sprung up; some old stubs were dead. Perhaps ping close to the ground. It is possible, however, Y 
may say should be of service to my countrymen, of | this situation was one of the most trying of any to | from its hardness, wherever it has been known by 
letting whatever I may write be published. The | be found. It grew where ice made to a great thick-| me, that it may endure the hardship of being pas- 3 
circninstances to which I allude was this. I men- , 


ness from the water spraying from the spring all 
the year. Mr. Simpson has informed me since I | other properties, that it will prove far more valu- 
t ; took away one half of his turf of the Ribbon Grass, | able than any species of grass yet introduced into 
boggy spot of ground, and of my full belief ofits be- | that it sprung immediately up in the same place, | culture (the Gama not yet being fully known,) and 
— hacen wan bey | ficeuaen of im +4 ee ome acrop rime Se prod as before. Since | if any farmers at the North or South, have waste ' 
1 cult , my intention € | his closer observations, he ithi >i ; ‘| 
poe. Barta at aa hax tded manmidiod an. yt 8, he says he esteems the grass | bogs that are eye-sores within their enclosures, tet 


tioned in a letter to a friend, that I had seen a patch 


tured; if so, I have a right to conclade from all its ; 
of Ribbon Grass, ina very flourishing state on a wet is 





i 
1 more highly than at first. them try the experiment of the culture of this Grass, 

the public, and as I have had a very favorable ac-; The manner in which this grass was planted in | it weg the be satiy even if they should not succeed. 
count of it from a gentleman in Connecticut, an ex~-| the bog, was this, He had a tuft of it growing for Asepneco Rosinson. hy 
perienced and practical farmer, and of his determi-| ornament in his garden, in a very rich soil ; which Of Portsmouth, N. H. ie 
! nation of entering into its culture immediately, I | he occasisually ploughed, and finding the ribbon — sates 
deem it proper that I should make known my own | grass spread a little too far, he ploughed off some From the New York Farmer é 
experiments and opmion of this Grass, believing as| of the roots, gathered them and threw them into 

I do that it will prove a most valuable acquisition | the bog ; he found they took root, spread and flour- Lunar Influence. 








. Most of the astronomers, or those who calculate 
*Mr. Robinson means Timothy, that being the | our almanacs, say that the moon has no influence 
name by which it is designated to the eastward. on the weather, or that all predictions in regard to 


* This grass is known by several names, as Rib- 
bon Grass, Puzzle Grass, and Faney Grass. 
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it are but mere guess work, and that they put it in-{all kinds inhabiting walls or trees. Besides, the the principle be submitted to, neither dignity nor 
to their almanacs to gratify elderly women and chil- | cleansing effect of such a liquid thrown on with independence is left to the nation, | To submit even 
dren. In my childhood and youth some account force gets rid not only of insects but many other | to a discreet exercise of such a privilege, would be 
was made of signs, particular days, &c., and I was , impurities, and the trees always appear to be re- troublesome and degrading, and the inevitable abuse 
taught to believe there was some truth in those | freshed and invigorated by it. And it may easily ;of it could not be borne. Jt must therefore, be re- 
things ; but when I came to look alittle into astron- be conceived, that stems and branches coated with sisted at the threshold, and its entrance forbidden 
omy, | was led into the opinion of the almanac ma- | the white curdlings of the soap, and the opening into the sanctuary of domestic consultations. But, 
kers, that "such predictions were altogether guess | scales of the buds repeatedly filled by the same, whatever may be the principles of other govern- 
work, and there was not in those signs and particu- | must make the bark of the one and the interior of | ments, those of the United States are fixed—the 
days what was pretended ; neither dol now won- the other very disagreeable retreats, whether for ;right will never be acknowledged, and any attempt 
der at the conclusion of these astronomers, as the | board or lodging. The only time inthe season | to enforce it, will be repelled by the individual en- 
mere knowledge of the course of the planets can | when such an application is unsuitable will be dur- | ergy of the nation, I pray your Excellency to ob- 
give no clue to the effect their bearing and dis-|ing six weeks before the fruit begins to ripen, as | serve, that my argument does not deny a right to all 
tance have upon one another, as their effects or in- | certainly no taint ofthe soap should remain on the | foreign powers of taking proper exceptions to the 
fluence can be learned only by personal observation | fruit. governmental acts and language of another. It is 
and comparison. | © This application is available and useful, and e- | to their interference in its consultations, in its pro- 
Early in the course of my observations I wasled | yen necessary’on another account. It is a mortal ,ceedings, while yet in a incohate state that we ob- 
to the conclusion, that there must be some cause | enemy to the parasite fungus, called mildew ; and ject. Should the president do an official executive 
for all the changes we have in the weather, and | not only prevents the attack if timely applied, but | act affecting a foreign power, or use exceptionable 
that if we could learn the knowledge of these cau- | kills the fungus, and recovers the wounded bark in | language in addressing it through his minister or 
ses, we might foretell what the weather would be | a very short time. Some gardeners add a little of theirs, should a law be passed injurious te the dig- 
in future time. I have, however, thought some- | the flour of brimstone in the remedy for the cure of nity of another nation, in all these and other sim- 
times that it was a wise provision of Providence, | mildew—an useful addition, as itis equally destruc- | ilar cases, a demand for explanation would be re- 
and happy for man, that he can know no more of tive of this pernicious fungus. spectiully received, an answered in a manner jns- 
futurity than is necessary. But so important it}  Soap-suds is equally efficacious in banishing | tice and a regard to the dignity of the eomplaining 
seems for the farmer and the sea-faring man to | the little acarus commonly called the red spider, so | nation would require, 
know what the weather will probably be ata future | detrimental to fruit trees andl many other plants encemenarete 
time, that it seems quite worth a little attention to | grown in a high temperature. In foreing-frames DEATH OF CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL! 
endeavor to learn the causes of wet and dry, heat | and houses they are a great pest, and are also met The distinguished and venerable Patriot, States- 
and cold, high winds, long storms, or short ones, in) with on wall trees in summer. They thrive and} man and Jurist, Joun Marsuact, isno more! He 
time to come. | inerease wonderfully in a dry atmosphere, and are | breathed his last in Philadelphia on Monday, 6th 
Thus, in the course of my observations, I could | greatly annoyed by moisture of any kind; and in } jnst, at half past 6, P, M. in the eightieth year of his 
not but refer at times to the remark of the Indians, | some cases, When water or steam would be hurtful 'age—having devoted more than fitty years of his 
the ancient inhabitants of the country of my youth, | to certain plants, the acarus can only be banished | eminently useful and honorable life to the service 
of which there were a number of them hving, and | by fumes of sulphur evolved from a strongly heat-|of his country, He tore himself from his legal 
that was, that after the change of the moon, if the | ed flue or chafing-dish ; but werever water can be | studies to give his hand with his heart to her cause 


corners pointed up in the form ofa dish, it would | copiously and forcibly applied this little insect can- | on the battle fields of the Revolution ; and he has 
be dry weather that moon, but if one down and the | not thrive to be seriously hurtful.” 


other up, it would be rainy or Wet. Although as- [RTO TT TT | among her legislators at home, standing as a repre- 
tronomical knowledge taught me that this was witb- | sentative of her honor and dignity abroad, or dis~ 


out foundation, still, from repeated remarks, I was | Summary. | pensing justice from the bench of her loftiest and 
finally compelled to admit that there was some |) ——————— os : =—— | noblest tribunal—the unsullied and enviable char- 


' i . servation: in proces ime ‘ 2. a , rena tien ae . am ‘peed x 
trith in the observation; and, in process of time, All Hail “me visua” Men. The militia of this | ®t’ of one of the ablest and most consistent of her 


was led to form the following conclusion: that is, | - . * fu ; ; statesmen, the firmest and most ardent of her pat- 
when the moon changes in high north latitude, it is | >™te, since the passage of the new law, or rather | riots. 


generally cold and dry ; but ifin extreme south lat- | the reinstating of the old one, are certainly ina ri-| Judge Marshal! was called to the Bench of the 


itude, hte we pr wet, ah a to be we awd sing condition, At an election held in Waterville, | Supreme Court in the year 1800—his appointment 

e remarked, that whe e moon changes in high | . : , ‘ing one of the st as j as e atically the 
be remarked, that when the m unges in high | jot Jong since, for the purpose of choosing a Lieu- | being one of the latest as it was emphatically the 
north Jatitude, it makes the figure of the corners | y ey senetir fash ; | happiest of those made by the elder Adams. For 
pointing up, and in extreme south the other figure, | tenant, Mr. boardwin, a fas tionable hair dresser | ore than thirty-four years, therefore, he has heli 


which verifies, in a measure, the truth of the old | of “that ik,” a colored man, was chosen, | the second (if not really the first) office under our 
Indian’s remark. money, eran admitting that | We understand that when the vote was announ- | Hiieunl Governments and his decisions may fair- 
the sun and moon are the principal agents in goy- . : e said to have given for ‘Onsistenc 

munvand : aay he °*~ | ced, he arose, doffed his beaver, and made them \'¥ 2° pave given form and consistency to 
erning the weather, there seems to be other causes 


| . ; we | our Government, force and vitality to our glorious 
which at times vary their influence, so that it is still | the following laconic but spirited speech :— | Constitution. If the tie which binds our twenty- 








ever since maintained—whether occupying a seat 














an uncertainty ; but I have very rarely known it to Gemmen. I thank you for the respect you show | four variant and often jarring Confederacies in one 
ai ; trp os oti , x . } ate ree Tri > } 2 pany "4 . 

fail, that the moon in extreme south latitude, de me. lLaccept; and I make you toe the mark, like a | ™at hless Union be indeed a Constitution and not 
notes warm and stormy weather, and in high north | shtiven tos wae to de data | a treaty—a Government and not a league—to the 
latitude, cold and dry ; and if we have ever so great | 2 e™ 





influence of John Marshall above any human pow- 


" : ,. |erare we indebted for the blessing, 
Contents of the Boston Pearl and Literary Ga- It is remarkable that though on abstract political 


prospect of storms in the latter, they are apt to be 
of short duration. As my limits will not allow me | : pe “ . “et 

“ - ae . | zetle—No, 44. The Black Star—a Tale » Del- 
to go further into detail, it may suffice to remark, elle—No, 7 r—a Tale of the Del 





that if our almanac makers would give us the lati- 


tude of the moon at the fxll, change, and quarters, 


with the course she is going, whether north or south, | 


we might foretell the weather for ourselves, or they 
might give it'by their own judgment from the moon’s 
latitude in probability. 

Every one may know that the northing and sou- 
thing of the sun makes our seasons of summer and 
winter. So fully am I persuaded, of the moon’s 
influence in varying these seasons, from observation 
and experience, that | have been led to believe that 
it extends even to our vegetation ; so that I prefer 
planting and sowing after the full moon and he- 
fore the change. But prejudice and imagination 


are next to reality, and those who are not satisfied | 


with the observationsfof others, had better experi- 
ence for themselves. - 


From Paxton’s Hort. Register. 
On Preventing the attacks of 
Insects. 


Sevex on preventing the attacks of insects, mil- 
dew, &c. observes, “The best, cheapest, and easi- 


. : Te questions Judge Marshall has differed fro f- 
juge; Sonnets: Richard H. Dana—Washington ; ct 5a I from a ina 


| Allston ; Napoleon, No. 2; Reminiscences of a Dog ; 
| Private Judgment ; The Widow Mother watching 
‘her First Born; Love at One Glance; Love—a 


fragment from the philosophical letters of Schiller ; 


\'l'o My Sister—written after sadness; Sir Walter | 


| Scott; The New Englander; Story of Two High- 
landers ; Massachusetts Horticultural Society. d- 
| itorial—Mrs. Hemans; The Portland Magazine; 
| Verses from an tfhpublished Poem, entitled ‘ Ralph 


‘ths Wanderer.” Music—The Highland Minstrel 


' 


ing the Memoirs of Miss Smith; A Thought, 





MR. LIVINGSTON’S LETTER, 


Mr. Livingston, previous to leaving France, ad- 
dressed an explanatory letter to the French Gov- 
ernment, which is wel! calculated to settle the ex- 
isting difficulties, Its main object is to show, from 
ithe nature of our government, that no foreign na- 
‘tion has a right to call our President to account for 
any communications he may make to a co-ordinate 
‘branch of our government. ‘Ifthe principle,’ says 
he, [contended for by the French government, viz. 





est produced liquid for defending and cleansing! a right to demand an explanation for the offensive 


fruit trees from insegts is common soap suds from 
the laundry. | have always used this waste water 
fur all kinds of trees, whether on walls or stand- 
ards, employing the force of the garden engine. 


part of Pres, Jacksen’s Message] ‘is correct, every 
communication which the President makes, in re- 
lation to our foreign affairs, either to Congress or 
to the Public, ought in prudence to be previously 


| Boy. —T'he Odd Corner—Principle ; Lines on read- | 


jority of the American people—for he was ever an 
ardent an unbending Federalist of the purest yet 
staunchest school—the school of Washington,Ham- 
ilton, Pickney, and John Jay—yet have his deci- 
sions on all the great questions presented to him in- 
variably been approved and sustained by the coun- 
‘try.—Who will arise to fill his place ?>—But no— 
| we will not mingle our anxieties for the living with 
| our heartfelt tribute to the memory of the illustri- 
/ous dead! 
| ‘We have no room this week for even the meagre 
biographical sketch which the materials at hand 
might afford—nor for more than a passing allusion 
to the honors which have already been paid to the 
| memory of the departed.—A town meeting was 
held in Philadelphia on ‘Tuesday, to make every 
arrangement for the mournful oecasion—a meeting 
of the Bar on the same day, at which it was resol- 
, ved that a Monument should be erected at Wash- 
ington City; and a meeting of the Bar of this city 
on Wednesday.—-These public demonstrations, 
| however numerous and general, possess an inter- 
_est only as indicating the greatness of the national 
bereavement, and the universality and depth of the 
‘national sorrow.—.Vew Yorker. 








Two attempts to Murder at A ta.—We learn 
‘from the Hallowell Advocate that W. H. Bolton 
_was arrested and committed to prison at Augusta, 


The bitter of the alkaline principle, and the clog- | submitted to these ministers, [referring to foreign |on Thursday last for stabbing his wite’s brother, 
ging effect of the greasy matter on the movements | ministers at Washington,] in order to avoid dispute,)} Wm. Brett, and that Wm. Douglas of Hallowell 
of tminute insects, if not fatal is certainly offensive to _ and troublesome and humiliating explanations, 1f | was arrainged the same day for an attempt to mur- 
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der his wife and family, and commitied to take his | at market generally, was quite inferior ; _We scarce At a Court mgr a at _Augusta, on the nas 
‘al at the same court. He had got into a drunken | ever observed them more so. We noticed a few Monday of June, a? 835, within and “or the 
fronky, when his naturally savage disposition show- | taken at about 30s. We quote prime at 34 Ga 37 | County of Kenne * sie srenit fe 
i itself without restraint. He armed himself with, 6; good at 30 a 33; thin and ordinary at 24 a 286.) A certain instrument purporting to be the last wi 
a d his wife and children were obliged to, Working Oxen—A few buyers only. Sales dull. | and testament of Isaac Boorusy, late of Leeds, in 
P-stsy “a sighbors to escape being hewn down |} Cows and Calves—dull, and prices considerably , said County, deceased, having been presented by 
oe , \reduced. We noticed a large number of sales at) Srrpuen Boorusy the Executor therein named 
from 16 to $22, and none higher than $33. for Probate : Pigg . 
The Rey. Mr. Smith of Kentucky, lately stated in| Sheep and Lambs—¥ ormer prices were not sup- | _ Ordered, ‘That the said Exeeutor give notice to 
n lecture that one half of the children of the whites | ported. Lots including 1-5th old, some of which all persons interested, by causing a copy of this or- 
iu that state grew up without learning to read or) were ver small and ordinary, were taken at 8s, 9s, | der to be published in the Maine I sab printed 
Write. and 9s Yd ; middling quality 10s, ils, 12s 6d, and vat Winthrop, in said County, three weeks succes 
| 13s 6d; better qualities, some of which were 1-3d } sively, that they may appear at a Probate Court to 
Harvest.—The Williamsport (Md.) Banner of the Wethers, 14s, 15s, and 16s Gd. : _be held at Augusta, in in said County on the last 
4th inst. says the harvest has commenced in that} Swine--One lot of about 100, nearly all pigs, | Monday of July next, at ce br eangear the forenoon, 
County, and that the prospect of a fair average crop | were taken at about G 1-2c; one lot old barrows at | and shew cause, if ony they have, why the said in- 
in the county is very good, 6 1-4 at retail. Small pigs are not weighed. Old | Strument should not be proved, approved, and al- 
pigs, 6 for sows and 7 for barrows. | lowed as the last will and testament of the said de- 





by him. 

















A Nest.—At a late fire in New York, it was dis- We have been requested to state that there will | ceased, I Il. W. FULLER, Judge. 
covered that a small two-story house contained thirty | be at the Brighton Market, from New York, 100; 4ltest: Geo. Rorinson, Register. 


first rate Beef Cattle, on each of the two successive} A true copy. Attest: 


rish Families, seven of which occupied the garret, ' 
; , ‘d Geo. Roeinson, Register. 


in which there was no partition. We should call | weeks, 
this rather too deuse a population for comfort these | 








List of Letters 





. a ~— as - en 
a" l glits. # ‘ piv ‘ i 
es | Temperance Socicty. | Remaining in the Post Office at Winthrop, July 1, 
The Weather.—W hat a climate we live in! Snow | Meeting to-morrow evening, (Saturday) at 5 o0’- | 1835. 


the first day of July!! and this third day, hot eno-| jock, at the Masonic Hall, for the choice of officers. | Barnard Adams 
ugh to roast eggs by sun. We are assured, though | le | Horatio G. Allen 
we did not ourselves notice it, that snow was ob- Anti-Slavery Society. ' Alex’r Belcher, Esq. 
served to fall by several persons in this town on the : i e | William Buswell 
Istinst. We can attest that it was cold enough du-| Meeting this evening, (Friday) at 8 o’clock, atthe | }{annah H. Berry 
ring the whole day, aud a fire that would do credit | Masonic Hall, for the choice of officers. | Reubin Berry 

to a day in January was quite comfortable. ‘The | - ps | Lydia Cushing 
mercury stood at50 atnoon, ‘Thanks to the clouds | Notice. | Angus Chute 

and winds we have escaped frosts, and to-day sum- { THE Copartnership heretofore existing between | Geo, H. Collins 
mer seems to be upon us; perhaps winter will, Sarson Chase, Jr. and Andrew H. Lord in the | Rhoda Follett 
come again to-morrow, but as it will be the glori- | Sleigh, Gig and Wagon making business, under | Nathan Foster 

ous fourth, we hope, not only the weather but the | the firm of Cuass & Lorp, was this day dissolved | Wadsworth Foster 
people also, will be temperate—.Vewport NV. H.\ by mutual consent. 'The subscriber will continue | Lonzena Foster 
Spectator. {the business at the old stand and will attend faith- | Jesse L. Fairbanks Kimily Stanley 

fully to ali work in his line. A. H. LORD. | Col. J. Fairbanks Samuel B. Shaw 

East Turner, Feb’y 19, 1335, /Capt. John Fairbanks = |Richard Stewart 

| Betsy Freeman Eliza Ann Smith 
CeleDrated Horse Powder. Rey. Samuel Fogg (2) {Eliza Williams 

at twenty three feet below the surface of the ground. | HE various diseases to which the HORSE is | J.& J. Glidden |Sampel WwW ood a 

‘he spot was about a hundred feet from the pres- | subject, have occasioned many remedies to be | sasther a < Gibson [Elias W We () 

ent margin of Merrimack River, The wood was offered to the public, under different forms with | ° amiuel Harvey Sem ma Vatlace 
sound and perfeet, and could be easily recognized } high ecomiums. Some of these are injurious,— Myanda Hathaw ay - ae Voods : 

as Ash. Nearthe same spot were found also leaves } others at best, of little use. A judicious and useful T hos. Hutchinson - ~ r. Voodinan, Wagon 
in a perfect state of preservation; the scallopped | combination has long been desired. Thisis recom- Deborah M. Johuson (2) |! luker. : 

edgings distinct and entire; they were plainly oak | mended in the following cases : Dr. CU. Knapp ‘Amos Woodward 
leaves. ‘he bed on which the wood and the leaves) Jor Horses foundered by eating to excess, or | Eliza M. Kimball ee Cee 

rested, was hard gravel, and doubtless an original | drinking cold water when warm, to suchas discov- GEO. W. STANLEY, Post Master. 
formation making the bed of the river. ‘The earth | er any symptoms of Glanders,the Distemper,Coughs | ee 


Charity Ning 
Hebron Luce 
Mr. J. May 
Emily Nelson 
Sarah Nelson 
Thos, S. Pullen 
Horace Parlin 
Charles Pinkham 
jLioratio Packard 
Juno. A. Pitts 

J. Richards 
Jotham Shaw 
Susan Sears 














1 Curiosity —A few days since, as the laborers 
were excavating the earth to lay the Boot Cotton | 
Milis, near Central Bridge, in this town, they found } 
jugs, nearly a foot in diameter, and several feet long | 











Moses Adame, 


above them was alluvial, and had the appearance 
of being a later formation.— Lowell Courier. 
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Marriages. 











and Yellow Water, or are exposed to infection by 


being with other Horses affected with these com- 
plaints, and in all cases attended with feverish symp- | 
toms, sluggishness, loss of appetite or depression of 


spirits. 
The dose for a sick Horse is one table-spoonful 


in this town, on the 20th of June, by the Rev. | night and morning, mixed with a light mess of short 


Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Allen L. Trufant to Miss Joann feed, or made into a drench: when intended to | 
Wing. [We are happy to learn that Bachus who|keep a Horse in health, a table-spoonful once a | 


| Deputy Sheriff and Coroner,—Greene, Kennebec 
e 4 ? 
County, Maine, 


\_——__—— —n - “ 
| Wanted, 

| ‘The subscriber wishes to hire a good hand from 
| one to two mouths in liaying season. 


TRUXTON WOOD. 
Cash for Weoel. 








jas so long been a standing and welcome guest to | week will be sufficient, and at the same time a ta- | ° ww 
e™ ° ° ° ° ' ? 4 - y » re > 
all weddings, was not invited, but in his stead tem- | ble-spoonful of Salts in his food. 10,000 ibs. of Wool wanted, 


perance and sobriety assisted in the ceremonies, | 
and that the occasion was not the less joyous and | 
happy on that account. 


In Bath, Mr. Asa B. Robinson to Miss Elizabeth 
Ricker. 
aT ae TE ee Se ea Le, Tee TD 


7 Deaths. 











jn Brunswick, Miss Sarah Stanwood, aged 31 ; 
Mr. David Given, aged 78; Mr. Conneliy. aged 80, 





In Thomaston, Mrs. Abagail 8. wife of Mr. Asa 
D. Hatch, aged 23. 


(>> Prepared and sold by JAMES BOWMAN, 
GaRpIneR, Maine. 

We the undersigned having eramined the Recipe for 
making the Horse Powder prepared by James Bow- 
man of Gardiner, Me., do not hesitate to say it is a 
scientific combination, and from experience and obser- 
vation we are persuaded to say that it is a good pre- 
paration for many diseases of Horses for which it is 
recommended. D. NEAL, 

—_ D. H. MIRICK. 


We the subscribers having made use of the Horse 


At sea, June 1, on board brig Juno, of New Bed- | Powders prepared by James Bowman, Gardiner, 
ford, ‘Thomas Johnson, colored man, cook ; death | Maine, most cheerfully recommend them to the public 


caused by drinking a quart of rum belonging to 
oue of the crew. 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay J uly 6. 


Reported for the Boston Patriot. 

At Market, 660 Beef Cattle, 14 pairs Working 
Oxen, 74 Cows and Calves, 2760 Sheep and Lambs, 
and 450 Swine. About 40 Beef Cattle and 200 
Sheep have been before reported. 225 Beef Cattle, 
several hundred Sheep and about 30 Cows and 
Calves remain unsold. 

Paices.— Beef Cattle—The quality of the Cattle 








Sor Distemper and Coughs. 


CHARLES SAGER, 

A. T. PERKINS, Gardiner. 
J.D. GARDINER. 

SAMUEL HODGDON, Piston. 
BENJ. HODGES, A 
JOHN H. ELDRIDGE ah 


—-ALSO— 
Tue Genuine “ ROLLINS’ IMPROVED LIN- 
IMENT” for Horses and Oxen, and even for Per- 
sons afflicted with Rheumatism, Strains, Sprains or 
Chilblains—it is not second to any other Liniment, 
British Oil or Opodeldoc now in use. if. 


| for which a good price will be paid by 
P. BENSON, Jr. & Co 
Winthrop, May 29, 1835. 


Wool! Wosesl! 
Casu paid for Wool by 
SIMEON HEARSEY, 
No. 3, Merchant’s Row, Hallowell. 
June 9, 1835. 


W ool----Cash. 

JOSEPH G. MOODY will pay Cash and the 
highest market price for WOOL. 

Augusta, Water Street, June 1, 1835. tf 


Fisk & Hinkley’s 
NEW PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 

For sale by the subscriber at East Livermore, or 
the following agents—K. G. Robinson, Hallowell ; 
William Wade, Augusta; F’. F. Haines, East Liv- 
ermore; Daniel Hobbs, Portland; John Miller, 
Warren ; Kidder & Tarball, Boston; Col. Cobb, 
Gray ; Moses Emery, Saco; Nathan Elden, Bux- 
ton; Reuben R. Dunn, Poland; Joseph Haskell, 
Monmouth; E. McLellan, Gardiner, and William 
Reed of Norway. Said machines are warranted to 
answer well the purpose for which they are inteu- 
ded. JOB HASKELE. 

June 4, 1835. 4m18 
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Poetry. 
—===>") = 
For the Maine Farmer. 
« It is time that Maine lifted up her head from the 
dust.” W. 


Yes, yes, ye hardy, vig’rous sons of Maine, 

Tis time to wake, and snap those slavish chains 
Which you have worn so long ; like him described 
By Bunyan in his pleasant style, asleep 

Upon enchanted ground, near by the the castle 

Of the grim tyrant, aptly named Despair. 

The tyrants prejudice and ignorance, 

These inexorable and fell tormentors 

Of the human race, too long have held you 

In vile bondage, as if unconscious of your fate. 
Nor you alone, New England owns their sway ; 
And to their mandate bows obsequiosly. 

Vile homage this, unworthy of her sons. 
These tyrants have decreed “ that old land wont 
“ Bear wheat. That such a change is wrought by 

time 

« In soil and climate, that a deadly blast 
“Inevitably must destroy the crop. 
“ That since the time our worthy friends suffer’d 
“In Salem, for quakerism, preaching, 
“In all New England, heaven ordained pumkins 
“ Should take the place of wheat, and thistle weeds 
‘* Encumber the farmer’s clear’d & verdant lands.” 
But lo, the days of such intolerance 
Are gone. Our friends enjoy their equal rights ; 
And we, as heaven is merciful, may hope 
The curse withdrawn, and wholly done away. 
Winter yields her sway— 
The tuneful songsters of the feather’d choir 
In notes of joy and gladness welcome spring. 
But the chilling frosts of ignorance still 
Prevail ; and prejudice her wintry glooms 
Spreads like a mantle, and enshrouds the mind. 
Skulls, thick as Babylonia’s brazen gates, 
Impenetrable by the lights of truth, 

Still bow to the tyrannic sway of these 

Usurpers. Some few alone excepted, 

Have taken up their arms, and now declare 
Themselves “ of right” from their dominion free. 
Heaven help them, in the conflict with the hosts 
Of ignorance and unbelief, to victory, 

For man denies his aid . 
Yes, truth and reason must, and will prevail, 
Though long and tedious be the contest 

Between opposing powers ; and Ignorance 

Itself shall own, that Farmers yet may learn, 

By social efforts, to improve the soil. 

Peru, May, 1835. J. Hd. 
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Miscellany. 














Popylar Lectures on Tight La- 
cing. 

On no account would we throw obstacles in the 
way of those, who, from the purest feelings of be- 
nevolence, are philanthropically engaged in dissem- 
inating useful knowledge. The spirit of the age 
if manifestedly in favor of making all men, in all 








~~ 


conditions of life, acquainted with the mystery of 


all arts, and with the general principles of those 
sciences which have for their object the moral el- 
evation as well as physical welfare ofthe great 
human family. But there are boundaries, beyond 
which it is both impolitic as well as reprehensi- 
ble in a public teacher to carry a miscellaneous 
aidience :—because he only bewilders the hear- 
er with a relation of facts, so far removed from the 


ordinary course of his cogitations, that instead of 


benefiting him in the manner {ostensibly proposed, 
he confuses and distracts him with the considera- 
tion of things wholly foreign, and totally out of the 
sphere of ordinary comprehension. 

We have been led to these reflections in conse- 








— of having read, in some of the papers of the 
ay,fof the thrilling interest excited by the popular 
lectures on the evils of Tight Lacing, by a medical 
gentlemen, who seems to have moved over a con- 
siderable tract of country, exhibiting such skilful 
acquaintance with the carpentry of the female tho- 
rax, as to leave the impression on the minds of 
some, that he is without a rival in the mysterious 
anatomy of the chest. 

lf females could be influenced to abandon a cus- 
tom so destructive to health, as well as inconsistent 
with the developement which nature disignated of 
that particular section of the body which contains 
the vital organs, there weuld be something praise- 
worthy in the effort to convince them of the evil 
that has been practiced, from mother to daughter, 
through successive generations. But they will not 
regard the admonitions of physicians ; and to lec- 
ture to ladies, assembled expressly for this purpose, 
is labor thrown away. Because there is something 
novel in hearing a learned man discourse publicly 
on a subject peculiar to the toilet of a lady, curios- 
ity prompts everybody to go ; but the essential e- 
vils to which the female is predisposed, having their 
actual origin in the voluntary distortion she induces 
by habitually lacing her body in stays, cannot be 
mentioned—no, nor even adverted to by a well-bred 
professional gentleman, without forfeiting all claim 
to modesty, and offending those for whom he pre 
tends to be laboring. 

The question arises—Does the popular lecturer 
here adverted to, really feel that it is his bounden 
duty to reconnoitre all New England, and arouse 
the better part of creation to sense ef their dreadful 
physical condition ? Could there be any selfish- 
ness in taking [the humble pittance of twenty-flve 
cents a head, a little while since, in the city of New- 
York, in exchange for a story upon the same sing- 
song business? Is it possible that there can be a- 
ny inordinate degree of hankering for notoriety—or 
a desire to be classed with those who go about do- 
ing good, for goodness sake ? 

Far be it from us to begrudge two York shill- 
ings to any one; the laborer is worthy of his hire ; 
—hbut we cannot look with indifference on such 
itinerant doings—snch undignified efforts, alike de- 
grading to the individual and to the profession at 
large without feeling that is more important that 
female anatomy should be taught minutely in the 
theatre, than that the sex at large require any more 
insight into the physical condition of themselves, 
than every intelligent woman already understands. 

There can be no possible objection to furnishing 
females with physiological works in which they 
may study their own organization ; indeed it is due 
them to be provided with plain, practical treatises ; 
—but this newly broached plan, of collecting them 
by hundreds into churches and town halls—misses, 
maids and matrons, old men and boys—is so revolt- 
ing to any one not wholly lost to a sense of delica- 
cy and common propriety, that for the honor of the 
medical character we hope there will never be a re- 
petition of these popular lectures on the evils of 
tight lacing.—.Medical Intelligencer. 


Hard Ware Store. 


THOMAS B. BROOKS, corner of Winthrop 
and Front Streets, HaLLoweLt—Keeps constantly 
for sale a large gnd extensive assortment of all des- 
criptions of Hard Ware Goods, and Cut- 
lery, which being principally imported by him, will 
be sold at low and reasonable prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. 


Artso—Cut Nails, Spikes and Brads—Window 
Glass of common and extra sizes—Sheet Lead and 
Sheet Zinc, a cheap and excellent article for roofs 
—Iron Hollow Ware—Brass Kettles and Fire 
Setts—Mill and cross cut Saws—Joiners’ 'Tools— 
House and Furniture Trimmings, &c. &c. 


Axso—75 tons Iron and Steel, making a com- 
plete assortment of all kinds usually wanted in this 


market. 
2Qmtn24. 


May, 1835. 
Summer Goods for Men & Boys, 


Such as Plain and Twilled Stormonts; Hamil- 
ton Stripes; Rowen Cassimere; Union Drill; 
Champion Cord, &e. &c. Also PONGEES of 
different qualities; Entry and Chaise Mats. 








For sale by P. BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
Winthrop, June 1, 1835. 














Wing & Deering. 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


BOOTS, SHOES, STOCK, LASTS AND 
FINDING, 


AVE recently received from Boston and some 
of the best manufacturing establishments in 
the N. E. States, a large and well selected stock of 
gents, ladies, boys, Misses and children’s boots, shoea 
and pumps, some of which will be named here: 
Gents fine calfskin, goatskin, horseskin, cordevan 
boots ; do calfskin, neatsleather, shaving, buckskin 
and cowhide Shoes of all kinds; gents fine kid 
Pumps of most all descriptions; do do horseskin 
do ; sailors neatsleather do, a good strong article. 
Ladies French Slippers of various colors; do 
English kid do; do imitation French Morocco 
Slippers; do do do Kid do and kid walking Slip- 
pers ; Ladies Russia Ties, a new and splendid ar- 
ticle ; do spring heel kid slippers of different kinds; 
do heel do do; do sp’g heel cloth slippers; do R. 
Round kid do; do do do cloth do ; do wide straped 
calfskin, neatsleather; Morocco, and Kid Shoes ; 
do leather slippers of different kinds; Misses kid 
and cloth shoes of various kinds and forms; do lea- 
ther do of various kinds and forms; boys thin Shoes; 
do thick do; do do pumps; childrens leather boo- 
tees and ancleties; do morocco do do do; do do 
and leather pumps. 


STOCK & FINDINGS. 

Morocco Skins; Kid do; Curried Goat do: 
white linen do; yellow do; blue do; a lot of hea- 
vy Sole Leather; No. 10 green hemp thread; C | 
coarse dodo; No.3 half bleached do; 12 do do do; 
find stitching do half bleached and yellow ; Black- 
ball, Nails, Calloons, Cord, Braids &c. &c. 


TOOLS & LASTS. 

Woodward colts, Green’s do; Pegeutters, Pin- 
cers, Hammers, Jiggers, Shoulder sticks, Randfiles, 
Rasps, Punches, shoulder irons, Beads, Boot keys, 
shoe knippers, do knives, Heminway’s awls, sand- 
stones, stams, fore part irons. 

Mens R. and L. block and low lasts; do Stogee 
do; Ladies do of all kinds ; boys thin shoe lasts ; 
Misses and childrens of different forms ; boottrees 
with from one to five feet, &c. &c. 

Atso—Gents. Ladies and Misses India Rubbers 
of an excellent quality. . 

All the above articles will be sold wholesale or 
retail at reasonable prices for cash or good paper. 

Augusta, May 20, 1835. 


NEW GOODS. 
Peleg Benson, Jr. & Co. 


Have renewed their Stock of GOODS, and now 
offer a large addition to their former assortment— 
among which are Black, Russel Brown, Green, 
Dahlia, Blue & Black Mixed BROAD CLOTHS ; 
Light, Dark, and Printed CASSIMERES; Fine 
Black for Vests ; Bemis’ and other Sattinets; Black 
Silk Velvet, Satin, Dark and Light VESTINGS ; 
Eight Bales of various qualities of SHEETING, 
including Exeter, Dover D. and H. Sheeting ; Tick- 
ings; Irish Linens; Bales of Batting; More than 
100 pieces of various qualities of plain, T willed and 
French PRINTS ; some splendid light, and rich 
dark Colors; Dark and light GINGHAMS; 
Merino, Sewing Silk, Sateen and low priced 
SHAWLS; Crape, Silk Muslin, Palmerine, Gros 
de Naples and low priced Dress Handkerchiefs ; 
Mull and other Muslins; Laces and Quillings; 
Dark and White Kid, Black and White Silk 
GLOVES ; together with a large catalogue of oth- 
er Dry Goods. 

ALSO, 


60 bhds. of SALT; No.1 & 2 MACKEREL, 
Roston inspection, in 1-2 and 1-4 bbls. ; 50 Quin 
tals COD FISH; 1-4 bbls. Tongues and Sounds ; 
SUGARS; TEAS; COFFEE; Spices; Raisina, 
&c. &e. ALSO, 


Crockery, Glass & Hard Ware, 


which purchasers are very respectfully invited to 
examine. 


Winthrop, May 27, 1835. 


Notice. 


The subscriber hereby requests all those who are 
indebted to him for professional services, done pre- 
vious to January 1835, to call and make payment 
immediately. C. APP. 

Winthrop, July 8, 1835. 
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